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The Department Store— 
People’s Friend? 


UYING and selling have probably always been con- 
B sidered hazardous undertakings, The small re- 
tailer, who himself rang up the change and watched 
the boy wrap the package, knew very well that he 
had to fight the manufacturer from whom he 
bought in order to get low prices and salable goods; 
that he must fight rival storekeepers to secure trade 
in competition with them; and that he was forced, 
for the sake of his living, to fight the consumer 
to whom he had to pass on any losses he might 
have received in the first two encounters. “Let the 
buyer beware’ was the order of the day. Accord- 
ing to the then-current theories, cave man methods 
of doing business brought their own solution: too 
much dirty work would lose a man his custom. 
But the battle was a fair one. No one of the con- 
testants had on his side a great preponderance of 
weapons. All were “rugged individualists.” 

Then came concentration and organization. The 
antagonism of producer to distributor continued, 
but feuds between rival retailers were to a large 
extent restrained. The development of the small 
retailer into the great department store was only 


one step. Organization was projected horizontally, 
taking in groups of department stores. Disciplinary 
arms such as the Better Business Bureau were de- 
veloped to harry small rivals, to keep the fight con- 
centrated on a common enemy, usually the con- 
sumer, to set up rules of combat, and to prevent 
the infraction of those rules—the resorting to 
methods of cheating easily found out and exposed, 
for example. 

Naturally no organization of rivals can com- 
pletely do away with rivalry. Price wars still 
occur. A store which has developed sufficient indi- 
vidual power may wish to duck the organization—to 
thumb its nose at the Better Business Bureau rules 
—but it can do so only because it is itself well organ- 
ized. The only rugged individualist left in the field 
is the ultimate consumer. 

Despite the array of odds against him, the con- 
sumer’s position would be sound, in terms of stand- 
ard economic ideas, were it not for the growing 
complexity of the goods put before him. (And 
that’s a major if. An impregnable if, indeed.) He 
is after all the foundation for the elaborate super- 
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structure of producer and distributor organization. 
Unless he purchase, all the clever planning and 
systematization in manufacturing and selling are 
wasted. Nevertheless the consumer’s real bargain- 
ing power has, during the evolution, become less 
and less. His one weapon—the refusal to buy— 
is admittedly a deadly one, but it savours too much 
of sour grapes to give him any real feeling of tri- 
umph, and if all sellers stick him, as they usually 
do, he has no recourse at all. He needs the shav- 
ing cream, or eye-wash, or thinks he does, and so 
must buy it somewhere. And he likes to buy. He 
wants things. Elaborate possessions, large expen- 
ditures, ownership are the going measure of a man’s 
success. The act of buying is a sort of hypnotic 
with which the decreasingly rugged individualist 
can drug himself into a feeling of importance. 

It is the role of the great department store to 
feed the illusion, to flatter, cajole, entreat, advise, 
amuse, and then sock the victim. In doing this, it 
must slip a disguise over the ancient role of anta- 
gonistic seller and assume a number of parts, 
changing from one to another as occasion demands. 
One such role is for the store to consider itself the 
customer’s obedient servant. In the past, success- 
ful selling depended upon supplying what the con- 
sumer’s habits, customs, and whims seemed to call 
for. By and large, stores have clung to that phi- 
losophy—as an explanation of, not a motivating 
factor in, their enterprises. This role has the ad- 
vantage that it provides ‘an excuse for the sale of 
innumerable useless and unnecessary or harmful 
products and that it gives the consumer a sense of 
power without handing over to him any real deter- 
minants in the economic scheme. The story is told 
of a leading Boston department store that its man- 
agement, having developed a social conscience, 
determined to weed out all stock whose usefulness 
and high quality were not certainly known. Unfor- 
tunately the experiment was begun—and ended— 
in the cosmetics and drug department. Handsome 
jars were opened. Creams, lotions, mouth washes, 
toothpastes, hair tonics, eyelash growers, wrinkle 
removers, and reducing preparations were analyzed. 
Long reports from chemists, dermatologists, and 
physicians were read. The news of the store’s 
endeavors in the interest of the consumer was 
broadcast. (It did have a definite good-will value.) 
And at the end of the year, the store found itself 
in the position of having to decide between discon- 
tinuing the department because practically all the 
goods were worthless, in so far as accomplishing 
the miracles claimed for them was concerned, or 
continuing to sell the same old bottled and berib- 
boned junk. It chose the latter course because, 
they said, people wanted the products, and if they 
did not buy them there at Blank’s, they would go 
elsewhere. 

The same philosophy of the store as the cus- 
tomer’s obedient servant underlies many advertising 
campaigns based on questionnaires asking the cus- 


tomer’s criticism of a store’s policy. A few years 
ago L. Bamberger & Company, of Newark, hired 
a specialist (a firm specializing in “measurement of 
attitudes”) to collect criticisms and suggestions. In- 
terviews at home, telephone calls, and letters are 
the usual methods of collecting survey data. It 
may have occurred to the management that many 
persons find intrusions on their privacy objection- 
able. If it did, the thought was discarded in favor 
of the greater good of reminding customers that 
Bamberger’s was interested in their trade even to 
the extent of finding out what they wanted. R. H. 
Macy & Co., of New York City, in 1932 ballyhooed 
the results of such a survey (it was the same sur- 
vey, although the advertisements did not tell) in a 
“January Sale which 20,000 housewives requested.” 
It is possible that some of the goods included in 
the January sale had been in stock some time be- 
fore the questionnaire answers were applied, or 
that their being offered for sale bore little relation 
to what housewives had asked for—other than the 
advertising tie-up. The point of view in retailing 
which these activities represent has been dignified 
with the term “customer control.” Home econo- 
mists, professors of that branch of economics known 
as marketing and distribution, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce have lent themselves with 
gusto to determinations of consumer wants, send- 
ing out innumerable questionnaires, compiling thou- 
sands of tables of statistics, and encouraging end- 
less academic theses, some of which have no doubt 
secured a coveted doctorate in philosophy for ambi- 
tious protagonists of the retailer’s interests. 

In practice, the store-as-the-consumer’s-agent 
theory rationalizes countless consumer exploitations. 
Why should Saks Fifth Avenue advertise a sale of 
30,000 pairs imported French 100 gauge stockings 
when the finest on the American scale (which is 
finer than the French scale) is 60 gauge, except 
for the fact that the consumer would like to think 
of herself in 100 gauge stockings, would feel bet- 
ter dressed in what she could believe to be an im- 
measurably fine silk texture, than she would have 
felt in the same stocking had it been sold her for 
what it was. The advertising technique in this case 
is worth noting. “We placed an order for these 
hose nine months ago” reads the almost full-page 
blurb in the New York Times, November 22, 1931, 
“the process of manufacture being very slow be- 
cause every pair is made on tiny looms by people 
who have spent years specializing in the produc- 
tion of 100 gauge hosiery. Every pair has ‘100 
gauge’ worked in the garter top.” Actually only 
the numerals “100” were worked into the garter 
top, the word “gauge” not appearing anywhere on 
the stocking. The “100” is thought originally to 
have been a style number—something in the nature 
of a trade mark—before the ingenious American 
retailer saw in it a means of glorifying the Ameri- 
can leg, to a merry tune on his cash register. 

This little by-play was, so far as the consumer 
was concerned, a relatively innocuous one, the 
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stockings actually having been good value for the 
price asked. But the advertisement was not a joke 
to other retailers, whose own products, more hon- 
estly announced, were obviously at a disadvantage. 
Consequently the trade paper, Women’s Wear, and 
the Better Business Bureau some weeks later ex- 
posed the hoax in print. Neither of these bold de- 
fenders of the good name of retailing mentioned 
the name of the offending store, and everything 
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was fixed up by the advertiser’s assurance that in 
the future “regardless of how the hose are marked 
they will not be advertised again as ‘100 gauge.’” 
Of course none of the papers which ordinarily 
reach the consumer, the dignified New York 
Times, for example, in which the advertisement 
had appeared, featured any news about the misrep- 
resentation. Department stores, which customarily 
support most of the newspapers in a community, 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


THIS IS THE FOURTH and last General Bulletin 
due on your subscription for the year October 
1932-1933. Subscribers’ interest in and support 
of the General Bulletin has been so gratifying that 
we shall continue its publication next year. The 
next issue will be published on October 5, 1933. 
During the past year, since the General Bulletin 
was in the nature of an experiment, we limited 
the subscription year from October 1932 to Oc- 
tober 1933, and subscriptions were accepted for 
this period only. During the coming year sub- 
scriptions will be entered to begin with the issue 
current at the time of their receipt. The Bulletin 
will be issued October 5, January 5, April 5, and 
July 5. If a subscription, for example, is re- 
ceived in December, it will begin with the Oc- 
tober issue. A subscription received in February 
will begin with the January issue. Please do not 
ask us to adjust the expiration date of your 
General Bulletin subscription to the expiration 
date of your subscription to the confidential ser- 
vice, since at some future time, if there are a 
sufficient number of subscribers to the General 
Bulletin, there may be a complete separation of 
the subscription accounting for these two ser- 
vices, and, consequently, we wish to keep their 
routines separated as much as possible. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIst of the General Bulletin at 
present is a little over ten thousand, which we 
think is doing very well for a new publication in 
a depression year. Since we have experimented 
pretty widely with subject matter and the man- 
ner of presenting the material, we should like to 
have your criticisms, comments on past issues, 
and suggestions for articles which you would like 
to see appear in the General Bulletin during the 
coming year. During the past year, we have 
stressed three points: the failure of the Food and 
Drug Administration to protect consumers from 
the dangers of impure and adulterated, mis- 
branded and falsely advertised, food and drug 
supplies ; the failure of the Bureau of Standards 
to supply you and other consumers with its find- 
ings and tests on goods which it has tested at 
taxpayers’ expense; and different aspects of the 
operation and charges of public utilities which 
show how the consumer is obliged to pay an un- 
reasonable monopoly price for service that should 
be available at a fraction of present rates. 


SINCE THERE IS NO MAGAZINE, so far as we 
know, that is interested in presenting matters of 
factual economic and technical interest of basic 
importance to consumers, as consumers, we be- 
lieve that we should give some information about 
goods and services. We do not wish the General 
Bulletin to overlap the confidential service too 
much, but since the General Bulletin goes to 
libraries and groups who may not subscribe to 
the confidential service, we wish to give some 
idea of the nature of our researches and the man- 
ner of presentation of our material. 


WE TAKE THE POSITION quite frankly that the 
General Bulletin should contain propaganda—a 
much abused term—to arouse the consumer to 
fight for his interests, to awaken him to some 
idea of what his rights are. In carrying out this 
belief we have been rebuked a number of times 
for overstepping the bounds of disinterested 
scientific research service. We believe that the 
consumer has as much right to propaganda in his 
behalf as has any commercial interest group. We 
are frankly biased in behalf of the consumer, and 
no one need be under any misapprehension in 
that respect. In case of doubt our practice has 
always been to resolve that doubt in the con- 
sumer’s favor. We do nut hold with those who 
believe that it is one’s duty to maintain “open- 
mindedness” and judicial neutrality in judging 
the respective rights of a wildcat and a trapped 
deer, when there is no hand to restrain the wild- 
cat and none to protect the victim. It is sheer 
sophistry to take the position that neutrality or 
judicial detachment has value when the issues are 
by the very circumstances of the case enormously 
overweighted on one side. 


IF you, as a consumer, believe that we honestly 
and fairly and vigorously represent your eco- 
nomic rights and interests, please support us to 
the extent of returning your renewal remittance 
promptly in order that we may not need to waste 
effort in sending you additional notices. You 
can also add potency to our efforts in your behalf 
by helping us secure new subscribers—as many 
as possible. New subscribers will receive as their 
first issue the October number. Next year we 
hope to be able to double the subscription list and 
we can do so only through your help. 
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expect and get an almost unbelievable degree of 
cooperation through publication of favorable and 
suppression of unfavorable publicity. Retailing, in 
reviewing the book “Hold Your Tongue” by Mor- 
ris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey, states that “a 
department store in New York City ran what pur- 
ported to be a photograph in one of its advertise- 
ments. The caption read: ‘Actual photograph taken 
in ’s rug department at 9.45 A.M. Not a sale. 
A riot.’ They say that the photograph was a frau- 
dulent composite. ‘A good juicy news story could 
have been wrapped around that incident,’ the book 
says. ‘The facts were available to all the papers 
in the New York district. Not a line was run.’” 

But to get back to the store as the customer’s hum- 
ble slavey, there must have been emphatic orders 
from boss consumer, or from his dollars, to account 
for the presence of a whole counter full of Reefer’s 
No-Moth, a moth repellent of a type which can at 
best not be fully effective on clothes moths if used 
in a far from air-tight closet, for which the adver- 
tising folders indicate its appropriateness. The in- 
gredients of a bottle of No-Moth were several years 
ago worth approximately seven cents; the selling 
price was $1.50 (85 cents in March 1933). De- 
spite these facts a circular was imprinted “Reefer’s 
No-Moth. ... You can insure your clothing all 
year against the destroying moth, simply by >lacing 
this ‘No-Moth’ device in your clothes cle «..... 
Sold and recommended by R. H “uacy & Co.” 
Macy’s were informed in 1926 that the product, 
considering the way it was to be used, was almost 
certainly ineffective. But, so slow moves the course 
of applied science in retailing that in 1932 the store 
was still giving space to a large counter display of 
the material. The  macg 9 Marsh Company, Boston, 
and John Wanamaker, New York, were even kinder 
to this semi-nostrum which could be classed as giv- 
ing protection against moths only if the consumer 
did not use the material in the manner pictured in 
the advertising. Each of these stores mailed to its 
customers a polite, expensive-looking circular let- 
ter urging them to buy this “scientifically perfected” 
device. 

Textiles and clothing lend themselves especially 
happily to misrepresentations of an order likely to 
make the consumer feel better about a shoddy pur- 
chase. A pink taffeta slip was bought at Arnold 
Constable’s at the comparatively high price of $5.95. 
The sales clerk represented the garment as made 
of pure dye silk, containing nothing artificial, not 
weighted. She did, however, caution the buyer not 
to wash the garment. Almost anyone’s grand- 
mother can tell you that good pink taffeta can be 
washed. It was no surprise to find that the slip 
contained mineral weighting of 55%, a total of 
59% of material other than silk, that it had a very 
low breaking strength, and an exceptionally bad 
tendency to water-spot. But the slip did have nice 
ruffles—and if that was what the customer wanted, 
Arnold Constable stood ready to supply it. 

The New York Gimbel’s advertised a nice Christ- 
mas surprise, “Health Greetings! Therapeutic Lamp 
with an Infra-red Element, $1.19.” A high school 
student of physics knows that infra-red rays are 
only ordinary heat rays—such as are given off by 





a steam radiator or an electric toaster. The term 
therapeutic could be applied to such a lamp only 
by the most extreme courtesy. Anything hot is an 
“infra-red element.” There must be a large num- 
ber of consumers who, having never studied phys- 
ics, want such lamps, and for whose sake, being but 
their servant, Gimbel’s is willing to show rare chiv- 
alry. Gimbel’s may also have been kind enough to 
allow its customers the delightful privilege of shock- 
ing or mildly electrifying themselves with the Gim- 
bel Brothers’ Sizzler, an electrical attachment to the 
faucet which, according to a publicity note in Alice 
Hughes’ helpful sell-em-the-new-gadgets column 
in the World-Telegram, “turns cold water into hot 
in a twink.”” Tests of a large number of such elec- 
trical faucet heaters have revealed only one faucet 
heater which the laboratory could characterize as 
“reasonably safe.” We find no evidence that the 
department store mentioned the extra thrill it may 
gratuitously have provided with its little Sizzler. 

Somehow, however, the role of knight errant 
ever ready to do service is not sufficiently scientific 
for the present era. Recently a second function 
of the department store as trained and expert 
purchasing agent and protector of the consumer, 
has rapidly gained popularity. Stores do not tell the 
consumer their opinion that he is a poor fool, that 
the market is too complicated for him to be able 
to discover his own wants, or knowing them, to 
select the proper goods to fill them. They do give 
him to understand that he might, were not the store 
prepared to protect him against all kinds of dragons 
and ogres of dangerous, wasteful, and foolish pur- 
chasing, very easily lose his hide in the economic 
battle. The vision bears the seeds of a Utopia. 
Imagine great laboratories testing finished products, 
and refusing to put on sale any which might be 
harmful to the consumer’s health. Imagine vast 
educational enterprises, acres of newspaper adver- 
tising and publicity, and pamphlets by the ton, teach- 
ing the consumer how to judge goods, how not to 
be misled by scientific sounding claims, how to buy 
wisely and within his means. Imagine expert buy- 
ers arguing with manufacturers for the improve- 
ment of a mechanical appliance and insisting that 
solidly useful but superficially almost imperceptible 
changes (changes of a kind not lending themselves 
to advertising ballyhoo) be made. And then look 
at the reality. 

Of educational work there has been some, but 
it has practically all been of a buy-more, or buy- 
this-or-that, or buy-to-be-in-style variety. “Con- 
sumer education” has played an important part in 
making the large store successful. If it was not de- 
sirable in the rising price market of the 1920's to 
educate the consumer to expect better goods for 
higher prices, he could at least be taught to expect 
more service. This meant not necessarily more at- 
tentive or intelligent sales clerks, but more impres- 
sive surroundings. Stores enlarged and redeco- 
rated, provided an automobile license bureau and 
a theatre ticket office. Stewart’s, and Bonwit Teller 
moved to one of the few well designed store build- 
ings in New York City. As one of the few con- 
structive educational measures, Wanamaker’s estab- 
lished a bureau of budget advice whose personnel 








was ready to plan a trousseau without going a cent 
over x hundred dollars, or to furnish a house with- 
out spending the entire allowance on a single Shera- 
ton sofa. But the ideals of consumer education 
and service went further. They wrapped the busi- 
ness of trade in a combination Hollywood and girls’ 
finishing school casket of cellophane. Carmine- 
nailed vendeuses were taught to say madam in- 
stead of dearie. Grand duchesses were employed 
to make you style-conscious. Leading authors auto- 
graphed $5 books, right before your eyes. College 
girl sales clerks and college boy floor walkers (sec- 
tion managers to you), hundred thousand dollars 
a year advertising managers, bastard Greek interiors, 
modernistic furniture, triangular ash trays, and iced 
tea on hot afternoons became a part of the selling 
game which the consumer was trained to look upon 
as free—and for which she paid through the nose 
every time she bought a safety pin or a fur coat. 

The curriculum for consumer education includes 
several required courses. One gives training in 
recognizing and adhering to seasonal and other 
commercially motivated variations in styles fixed 
by dress designers, manufacturers, and stylists for 
their own convenience and greater glory and profit. 
Have you ever tried to buy a gray hat in a season 
which has run to blue and red? If so, one of three 
things has probably happened to you. You bought 
a blue hat, you had a gray hat made to order, pay- 
ing five times as much for it as you had intended 
to, or you bought no new hat. Seasonal limitation 
and standardization of color in dress were among 
the economies consciously adopted a few years ago 
by the cloak and suit trade. They were seized upon 
with delight by the department stores, fitting in as 
they did with the necessity to reduce the size of 
stocks and increase turnover. “Consumer educa- 
tion” takes care of the public’s acceptance of what 
is going to be good for them this year. Style mag- 
azines feed the required editorial patter. News- 
paper advertising and women’s pages lend emphasis 
with pictures and cables straight from Paris. Movie 
and stage stars lead off with the seasonal crop of 
dresses, hats, scarfs, stockings, and shoes. Then 
the consumer takes her cue, buying what she has 
been told to buy, obediently confining her requests 
to what the stores have. If the elaborate educa- 
tional system has not made her believe blue the 
only color the right sort of woman will wear that 
season, it is her own fault and she must pay for it. 
Apologists for this mode of standardization claim 
that the average man or woman has no style sense; 
that consumer education of this kind is an esthetic 
necessity. Surely, they say, present day clothes, 
though perhaps more standardized, are less freak- 
ish, in much better taste, than were those of the 
1890’s, for example. They forget that their style 
teachings not only permitted, but encouraged, the 
sale of tiny, one-sided, beplumed Eugenie pannikins 
to plump Swedish washerwomen, above whose 
wide, shiny faces the little pieces of felt looked, 
like Melisande, unhappy. The stores are willing to 
take the credit for successes; they are proud of 
their power to determine public taste (Macy’s, it 
is said, is only too glad to take responsibility for 
the popularization of colored kitchen utensils, which 
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make the modern kitchen so much gayer a place 
than was the old one); but, even while they take 
in whatever credit and profits there may be in blue 
saucepans or early American maple, they are will- 
ing to let the responsibility for complete lapses in 
taste rest on the consumer s shoulders. 

This is consumer education at its best. At its 
worst it is an intrusion upon the individual’s time 
and privacy in an effort to sell unwanted goods or 
junk. The No-Moth circular letters are examples, 
not so obtrusive as other cases, but objectionable 
because they came unasked and because they urged 
the purchase of a nearly worthless article. Saks 
Fifth Avenue, a store rather widely known for the 
good taste of its merchandise and the housing of 
it, seems to have forgotten that good taste in its 
personal advertising. Somehow an unexpected tele- 
gram (despite Western Union’s and Postal Tele- 
graph’s efforts to make it an everyday affair) con- 
tinues, in the average American home, to be an 
event. Its arrival usually causes some emotional 
disturbance. The following Western Union mes- 
sage sent out by Saks was probably decidedly dis- 
turbing and anti-climactic to a number of persons 
receiving it. 

1931 nov 28 pm 3 35 
WE RESPECTFULLY DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION TO THE 
GREATEST AND MOST UNUSUAL DIAMOND SALE EVER 
ANNOUNCED BEGINS MONDAY NOVEMBER THIRTIETH 
PRICES AVERAGE LESS THAN HALF YOU MAY HAVE A 
PLATINUM AND DIAMOND RING WITH THIRTEEN DIA- 
MONDS FOR AS LITTLE AS FORTY FIVE DOLLARS OR YOU 
MAY SELECT SOME OF THE MOST FAMOUS JEWELS 
KNOWN TO THE WORLD AT CORRESPONDINGLY LOW 
PRICES. 


Also from Saks Fifth Avenue emanates an impres- 
sive parchment-like invitation to learn about and 
buy Creme Hormonique, “The master creation of 
science, different in composition, in principle and 
in effect from any other beauty treatment. Creme 
Hormonique keeps the skin eternally young, and 
makes tissues firm and fresh.” A jar costs $7.50. 
Now the hormone quackery is decidedly not a new 
one, having gained some notoriety through Amor- 
skin (a very expensive cream also of foreign and 
pseudo-scientific birth) as far back as 1928. This 
store was quite willing, in the role of expert buyer 
for and educator of the public, first to sell Amor- 
skin and then to stand sponsor for the new cosmetic 
Creme Hormonique and the impossible claims made 
for it. Quite obviously the price of $7.50 for a jar 
of cream, which probably cost well under a dollar 
to compound, easily covered the cost of educating 
the consumer. 

A third attempt at education on the part of a 
store was particularly objectionable because it 
placed upon the consumer responsibility either to 
take definite action to decline or to contract for a 
purchase she probably did not wish to make. Here 
is the letter: 

November Sth, 1931 
Dear Madam: 

Don’t be surprised when the Patex towels come. 
Perhaps it is a bit audacious on our part to send 
them to you just like that, but we’re so enthusiastic 
about the merits of Patex, that we want the whole 
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world to know about this revolutionizing towel. .... 
We hope these towels will be satisfactory to you, 
being exceptionally low in price, only $1.00 for six. 
We will be very glad to charge them to your ac- 
We hope you will join the vast army 
of thrifty women who are now using Patex entirely. 
Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


With it came the towels. Now the recipient could 
accept them and the $1 charge if she felt lazy. She 


could spend fifteen minutes writing a note and two 
(in 1931) cents postage, or five cents for a tele- 
phone call asking the store to send for the towels, 
or she could, if she resented the method of circu- 
larization, say nothing and challenge the charge on 
her bill. Any of these actions takes effort and time, 
and a “well-educated consumer” is beyond that 


stage. 
E. S. Loes 


(To be continued in the October 
General Bulletin) 


Food and Drug Administration 


Discovers the Consumer 


MR. F. J. SCHLINK 
CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC. 


Dear Mr. Schlink: 

Enclosed herewith you will find self-explanatory 
letter received from the Government [a circular let- 
ter “TO CONSUMERS,” dated May 12, 1933, an- 
nouncing the Department of Agriculture’s plan to 
redraft the food and drugs law for the purpose of 
increasing consumers’ protection]. 

I would like to reply to this letter, but feel that 
my knowledge of the subject at hand is inadequate 
to offer any really constructive suggestions. 

I feel that it might be very helpful if your or- 
ganization followed thru the same procedure 
used in pressing such legislation in this state a short 
while ago. I mean, by notifying all subscribers how 
and where to write to Senators and Congressmen ; 
no doubt your method was effective.’ 

Don’t you think it well to advise subscribers in 
regard to the attached letter, what position they 
might take, so that our proposals may be consistent ? 

1 would appreciate your advising me by return 
mail in the enclosed stamped envelope with respect 
to the reply to be made to the attached letter. I 
also intend to have some of my friends write letters 
along a similar line in order to get more pressure 
behind this movement. 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. ROSS. 


Dear Mr. Ross: 

I am glad to take this opportunity to comment on 
the statements in the misleading circular letter from 
Mr. Campbell, Chief of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, of which you sent a copy. Consum- 
ers’ Research is not only in full touch with the 
situation, but its work and bulletins are responsible 
for the present wide public agitation for radical 
revision of the Food and Drugs Act (indeed for Mr. 
Campbell’s own belated discovery that the food and 
drugs laws are as leaky as an old ferry boat). Al- 
though the newspapers have carried little or no in- 





1This refers to a circular letter which was sent to a part of CR’s 
New York State subscribers, suggesting that a certain State Senator 

oseph Esquirol) was interested in the subject of state food and 
rug law reform, and that those citizens of New York State who 
wished to express their concern with this question might advan- 
tageously write their views to Senator Esquirol. 
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formation about the proposed revision of the Food 
and Drugs Act, trade papers have contained full and 
detailed accounts which do not hesitate to ascribe 
the cause for the agitation to Consumers’ Research 
and to the book, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, written 
by two members of CR’s board of directors. 

In view of the Department’s 20-year record for 
laxity and timidity in employing what enforcement 
powers they have had, their widely publicized eager- 
ness to cooperate with and not to antagonize large 
business interests, and their consistent neglect of 
elementary safeguards for consumers’ interests, it 
is somewhat naive of Mr. Campbell to champion 
the consumers’ cause with his claim: “The Food 
and Drug Administration has long recognized the 
need for, and advocated, legislation designed to 
give a greater measure of protection to the consum- 
ing public than is possible under the present terms 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act of 1906.”’ 

As we have pointed out for several years, the 
Food and Drug Administration has made little or 
no effort to bring about a change in the law or in- 
deed, until quite recently, to suggest the need for 
such change. Public pressure, for which CR sub- 
scribers may take their full share of credit, has 
evidently forced the food and drug officials to adopt 
a new attitude of at least ostensible belief in the 
necessity for this change. It was in March 1930 
that Consumers’ Research first began to call 
attention to the weaknesses in the consumer’s pro- 
tection under the food and drug laws.? We corre- 
sponded at great length with Mr. Campbell and 
with his subordinate officers in the Food and Drug 
Administration, with the general result that they 
became extremely annoyed at the prospect of hav- 
ing public attention called to the weakness of their 
legal structure; their vacillation, timidity, suppres- 
sion of public information paid for by the taxpayer ; 
neglect of research and publication in fields that 
would strengthen the consumer’s protection under 
the law and would keep him fully informed on the 
hazards old and new to which he is constantly sub- 
jected by commercial food and drug manufacture 
and distribution. 

Our long correspondence with the Department of 


*Confidential bulletin 0.9 available to subscribers to the confiden- 


tial service at 10c. 

















Agriculture pressing for more stringent regulation 
of food and drugs terminated only when Mr. Camp- 
bell replied—in response to an embarrassing ques- 
tion of ours asking for a statement of the rea- 
sons why publicity was given to the newspapers of 
the wrong done by a small and unimportant 
offender against the food law, while similar pub- 
licity was studiously avoided in the case of impor- 
tant and prosperous business firms committing the 
same offense—that he had no time to give from the 
public business for further discussion of our argu- 
ments on behalf of better and tighter control. 

Further, on the question of the Department’s al- 
leged anxiety to improve the Food and Drugs Act: 
officials of the Food and Drug Administration have 
taken some pains to explain when they were mak- 
ing speeches to trade associations of the food and 
drug industries or being interviewed for publication, 
that business interests need not fear that proposals 
to revise the food and drug laws would emanate 
from the Federal department of food and drug con- 
trol; that that department’s policies would await the 
views and recommendations of the trade (not of 
consumers).’ Furthermore, the Department’s con- 
sultations (and of these there have been many thou- 
sands in the past 20 years) have always been with 
the trade—and not with consumers. ' 

Every item included in Mr. Campbell’s circular 
letter of May 12 represents a proposal which has 
been made either by CR or by its officers in printed 
material. His suggestions, of course, fall far 
short of covering all the proper and necessary re- 
quirements of a new Food.and Drugs Act. Several 
of his proposals, such as that which would eliminate 
the slack-filled package, deal with points which are 
merely trivial when compared with major and press- 
ing questions which have from time to time been 
discussed in CR Handbooks and bulletins, and in 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. Some of these more im- 
portant points are incorporated in other sections of 
his letter, usually with a legalistic or business bias, 
while others of the most vital of these safeguards 
are given no consideration whatever. 

One of the most effective and potent ways to en- 
force purity and healthfulness of drugs and foods 
is to place an inspector in every manufacturing 
plant in the country where the product is produced 
for interstate commerce—as is done now by the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service. Mr. Campbell, 
in point number 6 of his letter discourages con- 





® Aromatics, March 1931; Drug Markets, November 1931; Journal 
of Commerce, August 14, 1930; and the following from an address 
before the American Trade Association Executives, in September 
1930, by Dr. Paul Dunbar, Assistant Chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration: 


Separate advertising matter is not within the control of the 
food and drugs act. Within the last few years there has been 
more than one proposal—and I would like to state definitely that 
these proposals have not been made by the Department of Agri- 
culture—to extend and amend the Federal law so as to cover false 
and fraudulent advertising. I do not forecast what progress will 
be made in this direction ... we have elements of the industry 
itself proposing an extension of legislative control. 


Again, when drug manufacturets were recently called in to give 
their views on what the new law might cover, a trade paper, Drug 
Trade News, May 1, 1933, stated: 


In fairness to Mr. Campbell, it must be said that the storm of 
criticism raised as a result of the negative effect of the confer- 
ence raged about the youthful shoulders of Dr. Tugwell rather 
than Mr. Campbell. The general impression was that, if left to 
his own devices, Mr. Campbell would have conducted the confer- 
ence differently, but was prevented from taking the trade into his 
confidence because of the secretive, official attitude of the As- 
sistant Secretary. [Italics ours—CR] 
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sideration of this plan by suggesting that it will be 
expensive. He carefully ignores the fact that the 
cost in health and welfare of consumers of not in- 
specting food and drugs during and at the point of 
production is, on any basis of measurement, far 
greater than any inspection cost that would be en- 
tailed by a competent and conscientious carrying 
out of inspection work by the Government prior to 
the release of the product into the channels of com- 
merce.* As Mr. Campbell well knows, the detec- 
tion and arrest of products after such entrance into 
trade depend upon a much more difficult and uncer- 
tain type of activity, which usually fails entirely to 
detect the defective or adulterated goods, since so 
large an element of chance enters into the inspec- 
tion of occasional samples taken from a minute pro- 
portion (a small fraction of one percent) of the 
total of ten or fifteen billions of dollars worth of 
food and drugs going annually into interstate com- 
merce, 

With reference to your suggestion that Consum- 
ers’ Research furnish subscribers with an answer to 
Mr. Campbell’s letter, you are quite right in saying 
that the individual’s knowledge of the subject at 
hand is inadequate to provide really constructive 
suggestions in response to such an inquiry from a 
department which has not informed, nor educated, 
nor even kept in contact with consumers. Indeed, 
one might suppose that Mr. Campbell and his 
friends of the food and drug industries have placed 
much reliance upon this evident difficulty of under- 
standing and comment on the part of the individual 
who is not especially skilled in questions of food 
and drug quality and adulteration. 

So far as concerns constructive proposals, these 
are adequately covered in the book 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs to the extent of several chapters, and 
I can only refer you to this book (available gen- 
erally in public libraries) and the various bulletins 
and Handbooks of CR dealing with the subject. It 
is necessary for us to add, however, that Mr. Camp- 
bell and all concerned in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment’s Food and Drug Administration are con- 
versant with those suggestions in detail and have 
been for a long time; for three years, indeed, on 
some of the most important questions. 

To offer a few brief suggestions in addition to 
those referred to: Consumers who are interested in 
having the revision of the Food and Drugs Act ad- 
equately written so as to safeguard their health and 
safety should insist vigorously to Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and Assistant Sec- 
retary R. G. Tugwell, that the problem of what the 
act should cover be handled by scientists and 
technicians, and not by the government’s lawyers, 
who can think only in terms of precedents, or by 
the same bureaucrats of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration who are responsible for having put the 
problem into its present muddled and perilous state. 


The questions of what constitutes adulteration, 
what restrictions should be placed on the sale of 
dangerously potent drugs like acetanilid, cincho- 
phen, or radium, or thallium, how the public should 
be safeguarded from poisonous cosmetics under the 


*See Ginger “jake” case briefly mentioned in “U. S. ws. 3 Cases 
of Canned Salmon,” General Bulletin, April 1933. 
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new law, are all complex, technical questions re- 
quiring skilled chemists, bio-chemists, toxicologists, 
and other expert technicians, and not businessmen 
or lobbyists. Dr. Wiley was ‘right in his continued 
insistence on keeping control firmly in the hands of 
the technicians. If the Administration is really in- 
terested in securing honest and able technical advice 
in framing the new act, Consumers’ Research 
can name half a dozen scientists, free from com- 
mercial bias or personal self-seeking, who can be 
trusted to deal intelligently and fairly with the tech- 
nical problems and with the interests of consum- 
ers ever in mind. We have offered (without re- 
sponse) to put the department’s new officers into 
touch with a number of such men of superior ability 
and unimpeachable integrity. 

The Department of Agriculture in not consulting 
unbiased and disinterested technicians has already 
made a serious error in establishing a tolerance of 
the poisonous lead residue on apples far above any 
figure which toxicologists could possibly rate as 
safe. If it continues to allow lawyers and old- 
school bureaucrats to deal with matters of science 
and technology, the new law will be nothing more 
than a face-saving gesture—an attempt to add pres- 
tige, but not the substance of reform—to the New 
Deal. 

The major proposal of CR in connection with 
the revision of the law and its administration has 
been for a system of full and frank publicity for 
all aspects of regulations, standards, conferences 
with manufacturers and consumers, charges against 
food and drug law offenders, laboratory findings in 
respect to adulteration, misbranding, mislabeling, 
false claims of therapeutic values, etc. Our pro- 
posal has been completely ignored at all stages— 
yet we are certain from long experience in and 
everyday contact with the government services that 
this is the only possible means by which an efficient 
safeguard could be provided against an early drift- 
ing of the food and drug control back to the 
lethargy, laxity, secret deals, unfinished and unpub- 
lished findings, neglect of original research, which 
have characterized it since 1912. It was in 1912 
that Dr. Harvey Wiley was forced to resign, under 
terrific pressure from business interests, and to see 
his great work of consumer protection made into 
a safe and quiet berth for bureaucrats, who found 
discretion better than valor in dealing with the 
powerful and dominating interests of the food and 
drug trades. 

Very truly yours, 
F. J. SCHLINK. 


Since the above was sent to press, it has turned out that, 
as we supp Ss were not being seriously con- 
sulted in Mr. Campbell's letter. The new bill is already 
drafted, and, long before consumers and the few local con- 
sumers organizations could be heard from or their views 
considered and collated, has been submitted to Congress 
(June 1). The next step will be for the lobbies of food, 
drug, and cosmetic manufacturers and dealers, advertising 
agencies and newspaper and magazine publishers (who live 
by advertising) to tear it to pieces with the help and encour- 
agement of those members of Congress who recognize that 
a legislator’s first and best-rewarded duty is to protect the 
commercial interests of the big businessmen in his con- 
stituency. 








Partial List of References in CR’s Bul- 

letins and Handbooks to incompetence, 

laxity and weakness of food and drug 
control 











General or Non-Con fidential Bulletins 


Laxity of the control of patent Bulletin 1.38, Sept. 1931, 


medicines—V apex 20c. Pages 1-5 
Big business served in corn Bulletin 2.32, May 1932, 
sugar ruling 20c. Pages 3-5 


Two government departments 
fail to control a narcotic-con- 
taining patent medicine asthma Bulletin 2.50, Sept. 1932, 
“cure” 20c. Page 7 


Lead and arsenic poisoning 
dangers common, owing to gov- 
ernment’s lax control, and sup- 
pression of vital information on 
spray residues left on fruits and 
vegetables 25c. 


Bulletin 2.70, Oct. 1932, 
Pages 8-11 


General breakdown of food and 
drug law enforcement—the law 
itself hopelessly weak—and its 
practical enforcement and pub- 
licity biased at every point to 
spare powerful commercial in- 
terests which control govern- 
ment’s policies 25c. 


Bulletin 3.30, April 1933, 
Pages 1-4 


Confidential Bulletins and Handbooks 


(Available only to subscribers to the confidential service 
of CR, at the prices indicated) 


Pure food law fails to protect 
consumers—big offenders repeat 
offenses with impunity and prac- 


Bulletin 0.9, March 1930, 


tically no penalties 10c. Pages 2-3 
Government's protection fails 

the consumer on a popular anti- Bulletin 0.15, May 1930, 
septic 10c. Page 4 
Lactic acid culture products of Bulletin 0.15, May 1930, 
leading drug firm fraudulent 10c. Page 4 
Grave charges against drug ad- 

ministration on low quality of Bulletin 0.21, July 1930, 
vital drug, ergot 10c. Page 3 
Common sources of lead poison- Bulletin 2.02, Jan. 1932, 
ing uncontrolled 10c. Page 3 


Lenient standards and judg- 
ments of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on bread, flour, 


baking powder. Deadly arsenic Handbook 1.44, Oct. 1931, 


residues on fruits uncontrolled 35c. Pages 4-5 
Quality of butter practically un- 
controlled Page 10 
Dried fruits uncontrolled as to 
sulphur dioxide content Page 12 
8 castile soaps of 8 tested, found 
below government drug law re- 
quirements Page 25 


Low grade and misrepresented 
canned goods freely sold—con- 


Bulletin 2.75, Oct. 1932, 
sumers’ interests not regarded 10c 


Pages 4-7 
Fraudulent patent medicines 
avoid food and drug law penal- 
ties over many years, through 











government's vacillation and red 
tape, and attempts to operate 
under a hopelessly inadequate 
law—food and drug law a dead 
issue and major aspects of its 
enforcement a shameless waste 
of public funds—government 
not even interested to strengthen 
the law or stiffen its application 
till consumers shall demand 
their rightful protection 


Chemical adulteration of flour 
and bread freely permitted by 
food administration—burden of 
proof of injury illegally put on 
consumers 


Bakers’ goods habitually adul- 
terated, misrepresented, and in- 
sanitary, and governmental con- 
trol practically non-existent 


“Process” cheeses evade legal 
control by joker in food and 
drug law 


Butter control biased for cream- 
ery interests, at cost of consum- 
ers 


Tuberculous and other diseased 
fowl widely sold without gov- 
ernment control 


Dangerous and deadly arsenic 
and lead residues on fruits and 
vegetables uncontrolled by gov- 
ernment officials for domestic 
consumers, but export trade is 
safeguarded 


Canned goods grades set low 
and vague, in disregard of con- 
sumers’ interests 


Unwholesome maraschino cher- 
ries tolerated 


Diseased and damaged chickens 
used for canning —not graded 
nor inspected by government 


Sardines defined to advantage of 
commercial interests to include 
many small fish that are not 
sardines 


Substitution of corn sugar for 
true sugar in foodstuffs, with- 
out label declaration, tolerated 
by lax Federal ruling 
Cosmetics, including poisonous 
hair tonics and dyes, depilatories, 
astringents, bleaches, exempt 
from Federal regulation 


Bulletin 2.90, Nov. 1932, 
10c. Pages 1-2 


Handbook 2.100, Dec. 1932, 
35c. Page 7 


Pages 7-10 


Page 13 


Pages 13-14 


Page 15 


Pages 16-17 


Page 19 


Page 21 


Page 25 


Page 26 


tN 
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Page 


Handbook, 3.20, Feb. 1933, 
35c. Page 1 


Special Bulletins, Reprints, etc. 


11 castile soaps of 12 tested, fail 
to meet government require- 
ments of the U. S. Pharmaco- 
peia—(nominally enforced by 
Food and Drug Adminstration) 


Food and Drug Administration 
affords little protection to con- 
sumers, and fails even to suggest 
changes in the law that would 
improve the control 


Dual allegiance of Department 
of Agriculture prevents its 
Food and Drug Administration 
from giving the undivided at- 
‘cntion and interest necessary 
to assure safeguarding of con- 
sumers 


Special Bulletin S B 6, 
Nov. 1932, 30c. Pages 5-6 


Reprint, “Government 
Bureaus for Neg om 
Profit” from The Na- 
tion, Nov. 11, 1931, 10c. 
Page 3 


Reprint, “A New Eco- 
nomic Agency Estab- 
lished to Guide Consum- 
ers’ Purchasing,” from 
American Federationist, 
April 1931. 


Once ‘A Costly Ingredient”’ 
Now Potassium Chlorate 


search confidential service have known for 
some time that Pebeco toothpaste contains potas- 
sium chlorate—a poison, and a dangerous one if 
much is swallowed. The advertising copy for this 
toothpaste has gone through several stages. One 
year the slogan was “Pebeco’s tang has a meaning.” 
In 1931, “40% of every tube of Pebeco is a costly 
ingredient found in no other tooth paste.” Now, at 
last they come right out and tell dealers in the cur- 
rent number of a magazine for druggists, “When 
you sell Pebeco, sell its Potassium Chlorate base.” 
Pebeco, which, on the basis of the curious scien- 
tific information available to its advertisement writ- 
ers, “checks acid mouth” . . . and “contains a heal- 
ing salt known as Potassium Chlorate.” There is 
some doubt whether potassium chlorate has heal- 
ing qualities: there is no doubt that it is a danger- 
ous poison. 


Pebeco guarantees that its contents “meet the 
purity standards of all national Pure Food and Drug 
Laws,” and that “Pebeco has long been approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute.” The makers of 
Pebeco fail to say, however, that the national Food 
and Drugs law in the United States of America at 
the present time has no control over dentifrices 
nor their advertising, nor does it have control over 
the standards which Good Housekeping Institute 
may employ in its approvals of toothpastes, or of 
any other cosmetic. 


On a of long standing to Consumers’ Re- 


Attention Diverters 


Only $49.50 


NYONE who advertises a radio for an automo- 
A bile in terms such as are used in the Ford 
advertising of its $49.50 set, is dealing most incon- 
siderately with his responsibility for the safety of 
the automobile-driving public. 


This radio, which is described as “the final touch 
of luxury for your car,” is one which permits pro- 
grams to be “selected without taking the eyes from 
the road . . . gives smooth, accurate control, from 
a soft background for conversation up to entertain- 
ment for a picnic . . . very smart . . . returns its 
cost many times over.” 


Aside from having our doubts on how this set 
can return its cost many times over for its average 
purchaser, or perhaps for any purchaser, we know 
very well that the average American automobile- 
driver is not a person with a capacity for dividing 
his attention safely between an exciting account of 
a football game by the eager-voiced Graham 
McNamee and the necessity of avoiding a bad skid 
or a very solid truckload of coal at the next turn— 
an emergency with respect to which he might only 
barely be sufficiently warned if he had all his eyes 
and ears for the road and none for the “unobtru- 
sive control unit . . . with illuminated dial,” or for 
“music, sports and entertainment of many kinds— 
with the same clearness as your radio set at home.” 
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Automobile Safety Before Beauty 


URING the year 1931 there were some 35,000 

persons killed in automobile accidents. Over 
a million persons were injured, and an economic 
loss of $2,500,000,000 was sustained. “When it is 
learned that these deaths and injuries occur at a 
greater rate than those produced by war, or by any 
disease except heart-failure, and that the economic 
loss was four times the fire loss, was more than the 
entire cost of public education, or the amount of 
money which motorists paid for new cars last year 
[1931]—then its comparative importance is evi- 
dent.” 

This quotation from Safety Standards for Auto- 
mobile Construction and Maintenance, by Maxwell 
Halsey, Traffic Engineer, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, should cause 
one to stop and consider the hazards that accom- 
pany the ownership of an automobile and the rea- 
sons for such large loss of life and property—in 
the light of the mechanical perfection that sup- 
posedly characterizes the modern car. Contrary to 
popular belief, a considerable portion of this annual 
loss is a direct result of the insufficient amount of 
technical skill going into the design of safety 
features. This was pointed out by Mr. Halsey and 
several other engineers, notably Mr. Herbert Chase, 
at a meeting of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers in January of this year. Dr. Knight Dunlap, 
Professor of Experimental Psychology, Johns Hop- 
kins University, has also indicated the dangers 
arising from the trends in the design of modern 
cars. 


The tremendous economic loss resulting from 
automobile accidents accounts in large measure for 
mounting, and in metropolitan districts almost pro- 
hibitive, insurance rates. The question of safety 
has also, without doubt, adversely affected the sales 
of cars. Many prospective buyers, after considera- 
tion of the hazards and irritations and delays in- 
volved in driving in modern traffic, have failed to 
purchase a car and continued to use other means 
of conveyance. 


Because of their great emphasis on power and 
speed,. automobile advertising and super-selling 
methods are directly responsible for much of the 
danger that the car owner is subjected to. Careful 
inspection of almost any modern car gives clear in- 
dication that the designing engineer has been under 
considerable pressure from the sales department to 
produce a car with “flash” and speed. Building a 
car that will run at 75 to 85 miles an hour and em- 
phasizing this high speed as a principal selling 
point, and then placing the driver with the car on 
a road which is designed for no more than 40 miles 
an hour—and 15 to 30 miles in many places—con- 
stitutes a hazard that cannot be entirely charged to 
the driver and the present conditions of the high- 
way systems. Cars should be designed and sold 
for the situation which now exists and not for some 
anticipated future state of signal-protected trunk 
line highways. 

That the industry has minimized, and persuaded 
news sources to minimize, the accident situation, in 
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order to promote the sale of cars and to divert the 
attention of consumers from the hazards in modern 
driving conditions, is apparent when one considers 
the insignificant space given to critical examination 
of automobile accidents in comparison with the 
quantity of “editorial support” of automobiles in 
most newspapers and magazines. 


Safety standards have never been promoted nor 
accepted by the automobile industry; consequently, 
the average consumer’s choice of a car must be 
based entirely upon his personal opinion or upon 
advertising and sales arguments which habitually 
emphasize a car’s strong points, and refuse even to 
consider its weaknesses. 


What are some of the chief mechanical defects 
of automobiles which the industry might well have 
taken steps to correct before now, but which still 
exist in most 1933 models? 

Probably less attention is being given to road- 
visibility than any other important safety feature 
of automobiles. “The eyes of the driver in most 
modern cars are almost as low as the cowl, with 
the result that he cannot see his own fenders or low 
objects within a range of 10 feet. His view is also 
obstructed by the steering wheel, the rim and spokes 
of which are practically on a level with his eyes. 
As the streamlining idea gains ground, the pillars 
which support the windshield grow larger rather 
than smaller. This change results in greatly in- 
creasing the area of the blind spot. Adding as lit- 
tle as a quarter of an inch to the width of the wind- 
shield supports increases the width of the blind 
spot at a distance of 50 feet by several feet. All 
of the top supports come in the same category. 
They should be greatly reduced in size to give more 
window space for all of the occupants of the car, 
and particularly for the driver when he is turning 
or backing. 

Failures still occur too often in the steering 
mechanism. Such failures may cause terrible acci- 
dents when they happen at high speed. Improve- 
ments are to be hoped for in the design and con- 
struction of lock washers, cotter pins, keys, ball and 
socket joints, and other devices designed to insure 
permanent security of fittings and adjustments. 
Naturally, the steering device should be protected 
against all possible hazards. 

The driver’s compartment should be designed 
with the basic idea in mind of assisting him in his 
operations and of not interfering with them in even 
the smallest way. He should also be protected from 
unnecessary hazards in case of accidents. A pas- 
senger weighing 150 Ibs traveling in a car going 60 
mph will develop 18,000 foot Ibs of kinetic energy 
which will be dissipated in bruising or maiming him 
in case of a sudden stop. Naturally, the dangers 
from any projections near the driver or occupants 
of the car are greatly amplified under these condi- 
tions. The instrument panel and cowl should be 
made with fewer projections and irregularities to 
maim the passenger unfortunate enough to have a 
collision. Steering wheel rims often break and 
puncture the driver’s body. The bars in the roof 








of the car should by all means be so located as to 
prevent the passengers from hitting them when 
they are thrown upward by bumps and collisions: 
or else they should be padded sufficiently to reduce 
the danger of serious injury. 

A positive acting and never failing braking sys- 
tem has become all important for the modern auto- 
mobile. To design a brake-mechanism so that only 
the most athletic of motorists can get adequate 
braking force is, to say the least, unreasonable. 
Much improvement is needed too in the design of 
brake mechanism to prevent locking of wheels and 
consequent uncontrollable skidding in an emergency. 
The location of the brake levers still needs much 
attention from designers. The foot brake lever 
should operate in guides, so that the motorist’s foot 
cannot slip off in an emergency, as it is very likely 
to do. With many cars it is still a very easy matter 
for the foot to slip off the brake onto the accelera- 
tor, with the result that the accelerator is pushed 
down, often all the way, and the car jumps ahead 
entirely out of control. 

Space does not permit the consideration of other 
needed safety improvements. Such things as rigidly 
constructed non-glaring headlights, the addition of 
a sufficient number of small lights to insure external 
visibility of the whole car, the elimination from the 
eyes of the driver of all reflected and interfering 
light, and the re-location of all window and door 
handles, light switches, gas and spark levers which 
might in any way interfere with the driver’s free- 
dom of movement—one might suppose would have 
been disposed of long before this era of stream- 
lining and prominent but relatively superficial con- 
veniences. 

Motor vehicle inspection has shown that about 
50% of motorists fail to maintain their brakes in 
a safe condition. Part of this situation can, of 
course, be blamed directly on the criminal negli- 
gence of car owners or drivers, but it is still possi- 
ble for automobile manufacturers to design brakes 
that have a much greater life, which need much 
less frequent care, and which will not fail suddenly, 
and with perhaps fatal results, in an emergency. 
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Wheels still come off of cars all too frequently 
at the most inopportune times. Lock nuts, cotter 
pins, and similar devices are not enough to keep 
them on. It would seem necessary to design a lock- 
ing mechanism so that the last unit to be attached 
could not be put on unless all parts are properly in 
place. The decision as to whether a wheel will stay 
on or not should certainly not be left to the whim, 
or momentary inadvertence of some driver or ine- 
chanic, who will some day, under unknown or un- 
controlled conditions, repair or adjust the car. 

While automobile manufacturers have been ex- 
pending their funds on designing and advertising 
superficial gadgets and eye-catching, pseudo- 
streamline characteristics, the fundamental safety 
requirements have been neglected. “Floating 
power,” “free-wheeling,” selective ventilation, “oc- 
tane selectors,” swooping lines, impressive instru- 
ment boards, trick door-hardware, and chromium 
plating should all be very secondary to the question 
of the mechanical perfection of such parts as the 
steering mechanism, lock nuts for wheels, brakes; 
and improving the driver’s chance to exercise his 
skill, by reducing blind spots, light interference, and 
glare. 

In speaking before the American Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, Mr. Herbert Chase stated that 
such improvements as those mentioned above are 
not made because engineers “are bound by con- 
ventions and inhibitions which require them to make 
the least possible change that will enable their com- 
pany to get through another season with satisfac- 
tory sales.” [Italics ours—CR] 

The frequent breakdowns which occur in auto- 
mobiles are too often the results of design-skimping 
or inspection-skimping that are inexcusable in an 
industry so fraught with responsibility for the life 
and property of its customers. The automobile 
is still a dangerous machine for the novice to op- 
erate. A little engineering unhampered by sales de- 
partments and advertising agencies would greatly 
improve its freedom from breakdown from trivial 
causes, 

D. H. PALMER. 


Electricity Is Expensive—Why Waste It? 


HE Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
| sey in one city is reported recently to have 
stepped up its voltage to 120, which will increase 
consumers’ bills by 7 per cent. The life of all 
lamps rated at a lower voltage—as most of them 
now in service probably are—zwill be decreased by 
40 to 60 per cent! Consumers living in communi- 
ties “served”’ by power companies resorting to such 
practices should bring to bear on their Public Ser- 
vice Commission all the pressure possible to put 
immediate stop to such violations of consumers’ 
rights. 

In addition to protesting vigorously to commis- 
sions and legislators against all such high-handed 
methods of utilities, consumers of electricity might 
well cut their use of electricity at all times to the 
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lowest practicable limit by following the sugges- 
tions given below for economical use of this com- 
modity : 

1. Do not change from 40 to 60-watt lamps as 
suggested by recent power company advertising, 
unless the additional illumination is necessary. One 
does not need a bright light to eat by; a 25 or 40- 
watt lamp should be sufficient. 


2. Use only lamps with a voltage rating exactly 
equal to the voltage at the socket. Users of a large 
number of incandescent lamps will do well to have 
an electrician determine the actual mean voltage 
at the socket. Slight differences between the lamp 
socket voltage and the rated lamp voltage will re- 
sult in a great increase in the cost of light, either 
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by shortening the life of the lamp or by reducing 
its efficiency. 


3. Use only standard lamps of known quality. 
Low priced, sub-standard lamps, such as Japanese 
bulbs and refilled lamps handled at many of the 
5 and 10 and 25 cent stores, are very inferior, 
(often incorrectly labeled as to voltage or wattage) 
and their initial cheapness is usually offset by ex- 
tremely short life and inefficient use of electricity. 


4. Light may be “a good watchman” as some 
power companies would have you believe, but a 
40-watt lamp is not needed for such a purpose. If 
it is necessary to leave a light burning in halls, 
doorways, etc., a 71%4-watt lamp will serve the pur- 
pose. Small electric gas-glow lamps are now being 
manufactured, though they may be difficult to se- 
cure; they are much less costly to operate than the 
ordinary tungsten filament type. As such lamps 
give light strongly favoring one color (purplish, 
for example) they cannot be used for general light- 
ing purposes. 

5. The widely heralded indirect lighting systems 
are very uneconomical sources of light. Indirect 
lighting fixtures on the whole require twice the elec- 
tricity to achieve the same effective illumination as 
is produced by direct lighting fixtures. The present 
practice of using numerous wall brackets, 5-branch 
chandeliers, and several floor lamps—all equipped 
with 15 to 25-watt lamps—is extremely wasteful. 
And note that one 200-watt lamp has practically 
twice the light output of eight 25-watt lamps for 
the same energy consumption. 


6. Do not use the colored so-called “daylight” 
globes. The colored glass reduces the efficiency of 
the lamp considerably. 


7. Lamps supplied with efficient plain reflectors 
(such as are used on desk lamps) will be found 
much more effective than with decorative shades. 
The reflector should not concentrate the light to 
too small an area. “Parchment” and similar shades 
waste light prodigally. 


8. Lamp bulbs, shades, and reflectors should be 
kept well cleaned, as a great reduction in efficiency 
will result from the collection of dust, grime, and 
what appear to be very slight coatings of dirt. 


9. Walls finished in light colors will materially 
reduce light bills. 


10. Keep windows washed, and move study desks, 
work tables, etc. as near to windows as possible in 
order to avoid the necessity of using electric lights 
in the daytime, or early in the evening. 


11. Every householder might well learn the rela- 
tive costs of operating various household electric 
appliances. Estimation of such costs can be readily 
made if one knows how to read the watt-hour 
meter. The usual type of meter has 4 dials. Two 
of the dials turn clockwise and the other two, coun- 
ter-clockwise. Usually, each pointer will be between 
two numbers on the face of the dial. The dials 
should be read and readings recorded from right 
to left, that is, in the reverse of the usual order 
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of writing numbers. Read the right hand dial and 
estimate any fractional part the pointer has passed 
the last number, to the nearest one-fifth. Next re- 
cord the lower of the two numbers between which 
the pointer of the second dial from the right stands 
(the fraction of the distance it has passed beyond 
the last number is indicated by the reading of the 
right hand dial just noted.) Do the same for the 
third and fourth dials from the right. Example: 
the pointer of the right dial is % the distance be- 
tween 3 and 4; record 3 %. The pointer of the sec- 
ond dial from the right is between 9 and 10 (about 
\% of the way from 9 to 10 as indicated by the first 
reading of 3 %); set down 9. The next dial reads 
between 4 and 5; write down 4. And the pointer 
of the last or left hand dial reads between 8 and 9; 
write 8. The reading is 8493 %. A reading taken 
some time later might be 8562%. The difference 
between these readings multiplied by the kwh rate 
(cents per kilowatt-hour) gives the cost of the 
energy used. By this method it is possible to deter- 
mine accurately the per-hour cost of operating 
washing machines, irons, or any other appliances. 
Some of the older type meters and larger capacity 
meters have marked on the dial “Multiply by %” 
or “Multiply by 10.” The dials in such cases are 
to be read as usual and the difference between read- 
ings multiplied as directed by the instruction on 
the dial. 


12. A word of caution about electric heaters : Elec- 
tricity is an expensive source of house or room heat 
and should not be used except where gas or less 
expensive fuels are not available, or where one is 
willing and able to pay for the extra convenience. 
Portable electric room heaters, particularly, are ex- 
pensive to operate for practical reasons, in spite 
of their theoretical 100% efficiency, and should be 
used only after other methods (addition of storm 
windows, extra steam or hot water radiators or 
hot air registers, etc.) prove inadequate, and then 
if possible only for short periods or in small spaces. 


Cloudy Grape Juice 
or Poison? 


HE latest important hazard to beset the un- 

knowing consumer is the method recently sug- 
gested in the Fruit Products Journal for removing 
the substances which cause cloudiness in grape 
juice. Clarifying of grape juice has been a rather 
difficult problem. The new method is simple—and 
poisonous. A potassium ferrocyanide solution will 
be added to remove from grape juice all the dis- 
solved iron salts which make it cloudy. The pro- 
ponent of this method urges that extreme care be 
taken not to leave any excess of the ferrocyanide in 
the grape juice, because “hydrocyanic acid might 
[sic] be formed through hydrolysis of this chemi- 
cal.”” A chemist comments that this would be an 
extremely dangerous practice—even under expert 
supervision it would be sure to involve serious 
trouble and perhaps fatalities. And there’s no rea- 
son to expect expert supervision in the beverage 
industry, in either its regular or bootleg branches. 








Household Ammo»: 


HE common household ammonias are of two 

| types: clear and cloudy. There is a popular 
misconception to the effect that the cloudy am- 
monia has some magical property not possessed by 
the clear variety. The cloudiness, which is generally 
claimed by the manufacturers to represent con- 
stituents designed to protect the skin from injury 
by the ammonia, etc., is artificially introduced by 
adding small amounts of soap, oils, or other sub- 
stances which are without value to improve the 
quality or usefulness of the product. Indeed, the 
particular advantage of ammonia for household use 
is its ability to evaporate quickly and completely 
without leaving a film or residue. In the samples 


storage, in which condition they can serve no pos- 
sible use, real or imaginary. For the grocer this 
settling will have the disadvantage of reducing the 
value of his stock, in view of the objections of those 
of his customers who may think that ammonia la- 
beled “cloudy” should have a cloudy appearance. 
Of the nine brands tested, some were nearly three 
times as expensive as others when judged on the 
basis of the amount of available ammonia alkali 
(NH,) present. There was a range of more than 
two to one in the concentration supplied, and the 
latter variation correlates in an interesting way with 
the claims made. The three weakest were those 
labeled either “extra strong’ or “double strength.”* 































































































we have seen, the constituents producing the cloudy The following table presents the essential results 
effect settled as a lumpy sediment or mud to the of CR’s test, which was carried out by Mr. A. X. 
bottom of the container after a moderate period of Schmidt, consulting chemist of New York City, 
Claimed Price per = —" ~~ ye as 
Price Net Price Ammonia lb. of 
per con- per (NH3) lb. Ammonia Statements and 
Mfr. or Purchased bottle tents qt per qt. of (NA) Price Claims on 
Product Dis: tributor Type f t f. os. cents liquid dollars Rating? . Label res Comment 
A. and P. 7 ic Clea 32 17 0.202 0.34 i ar Om Easily the best buy. 
(Clear)! if 41n store _ 
New Y cateatiieind 
A. and P. ve Gre Cloudy A. and P 17 32 17 0.155 1.10 2 This, and all 
(Cloudy) and Paci chain store below, not r 
New Y -- ed e 
« idiness 
vantage but 
tage 
Co-Co Brand Continenta Cloudy Neighbor- 10 32 10 0.094 1.07 2 “Double Half the strength of 
Double Strength Oil Co.., hood grocer strength” the superior products,” 
Ammonia New York City would be nearer e 
Wilbert's Double Wilbert Products Cloudy we ghbor- 19 32 19 0.165 1.15 2 This ammonia “Soothing oil” claims 
Action Ammonia Co., Inc., hood grocer is processed are bunk 
New ¥ rk City with a soc thing 
i 
Bull Double Gold Medal Pack- Cloudy Neighbor- 10 32 10 0.087 1.15 2 “Double Next to the weakest of 
Strength ing Co., hood grocer strength” the 9 tested. 
Ammonia Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grisdale Gristede Bros., Cloud Gristede 19 32 19 0.149 1.28 2 “This special The test was not capable 
Ammonia Inc., Bros prepar ation is of detecting the wonder- 
New York City chain store nd ful quality of the in- 
gredients Nor is any 
test needed to deter- 
mine th at,—or the ef- 
f f the claim 
y ritat , the 
C. C. Parsons Daniel 29 32 29 0.159 1.82 3 atk hing oil 1s 
Househ Reeves are 1° 
Ammoni hain store 
Columbia Woolworths 10 10 32 0.168 1.90 3 The second highest 
Ammonia — priced, when use value 
wrk s sidered 
Beacon's Extra Beacon Supply Cloudy Woolworth’s 10 16 20 0.084 2.38 3 "Extra g. A € honest ng 
Strong Borax For all clean- would have read “ Extra 
Ammonia ing purposes.” weak The weakest 
of the 9 tested and the 
highest priced when use 
alue ilka strength) 
e) le re | 
‘This was the only one of the products sold in a clear state. All the others were of the cloudy type 


ratings are relatively unimportant. 
cost per unit of 


user. Tests for 


*Comparative quality 
and dilution (relative 
cheat or mislead the 


° This result of CR’s test bears out the 1926 report of the State 
Board of Health of New Hampshire, which says, in part: 

. investigations by this department have disclosed that there 
is a considerable tendency to fraud and misrepresentation in the 
sale of this very commonly used article, a legion of brands of 
which are on sale at the present time. The variation in strength 
on bottles of the same size and selling for the same money has 
been found to be enormous, no small number of manufacturers 
being free at offering Products, weak almost to the point of worth- 
lessness, as ‘strong,’ ‘very strong,’ ‘extra strong,’ ‘high test’ and 
‘concentrated.’ 

Lest anyone suppose that the manufacturers, with that drive for 
voluntary improvement of product which is supposed to assure their 


alkali) is the major criterion of 
the impurities which are likely to be present in the 


Ammonia water is merely a convenient car 
selection, 
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alkali for household use, 
avoidance of brands carrying labels which may 
ammonia water were accordingly not made 


rier of caustic 


except for 


steady progress toward perfection under a laisses-farre economic 
system, hastened to bring their product into accord with the latest 
findings of New Hampshire’s State Chemist, we cite the following 
from the 1930 report of the New Hampshire Board of Health: 

11 ammonia samples were analyzed, 9 being found deficient 
in some respect. Four brands were of the required strength of 
eight per cent but were misbranded, 4 were below standard and 
also misbranded, and one was below standard but properly labeled. 
os é Misbranding involved the making of such claims as ‘extra 

also bogus claims that the product had been so prepared 
or treated as not to ‘injure the most delicate skin,’ ‘like rain- 
water to the skin,’ etc. In a number of instances the required 
poison and antidote labeling was lacking. 


strength,’ 
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on samples purchased from grocers and 10c stores. 
While, as noted above, cloudiness is an undesirable 
quality rather than, as many suppose, an advan- 
tageous one, it was not taken into consideration in 
rating the product, because the time available for 
the test did not suffice to determine whether the 
residue left on the surface polished with ammonia 
was in sufficient amount to introduce a measurable 
disadvantage. Fortunately for the consumer, how- 
ever, the lowest priced ammonia tested (effective 


material considered) and the most generally avail- 
able, was the clear product. It is of some interest 
to note that the two 10-cent store products were 
both among the highest priced in the group tested, 
when their relatively dilute character was taken 
into consideration. It is obviously uneconomical to 
use ammonia water in excessively dilute form, since 
distribution costs, bottling, freight, etc. are un- 
necessarily increased by shipment of unnecessary 
water in the low strength liquid. 


Vacuum Bottles—A Test of Five Brands 


HE selection and purchase of a good vacuum 

bottle, although it entails a relatively small 
expenditure, is a problem of interest to the average 
consumer. As is true of many other commodities 
CR has listed, price is in no way indicative of qual- 
ity. There are wide variations in the quality of the 
numerous brands at present on the market, varia- 
tions which, while not easily recognizable, have a 
telling effect on the length of time your coffee will 
remain hot or your ice tea cold. 

Usually, a vacuum bottle consists of a double 
walled glass vessel encased in a metal container. It 
is equipped with a cork stopper for the glass ves- 
sel and a metal or phenol-plastic cap to cover the 
top of the outer casing, thus closing and complet- 
ing the unit. Many bottles have a spring clamp 
within the metal container to hold the glass vessel 
in place and at the same time act as a cushion to 
take up shocks. The space between the two walls 
of the glass container is evacuated to reduce con- 
duction of heat, and both interior surfaces are sil- 
vered to cut down loss of heat by radiation. The 
glass should be as thin as possible consistent with 
strength, to reduce the heat loss by conduction, and 
the spacers which separate the outer and inner 
walls of the vacuum chamber should be narrow. 

In the so called non-breakable vacuum bottles 
the glass vessel is replaced by one of thin sheet 
metal. In this connection it should be noted that 
the weight of the unbreakable bottle empty is often 
more than double the weight of 'the glass type bot- 
tle, a. point well worth considering if one is plan- 
ning to carry the bottle on a camping or canoe trip. 

Care in filling a vacuum bottle is essential to its 
efficient operation. It should be rinsed with hot 
water before filling with a hot liquid or rinsed with 
cold water before filling with a cold liquid, thus 
materially slowing the cooling or warming of the 
contents, respectively. When not in use the bottle 
should always be cleaned and left open to the air. 

The choice of a good vacuum bottle is further 
complicated by the large variations in heat-retain- 
ing capacities which occur in otherwise identical 
bottles, made, presumably, under the same condi- 
tions, advertised with identical claims and under the 
same brand name. Of the three Stanley bottles 
tested, the temperature of the liquid in one fell 
14.8°C while in the other two the drop was 20.0°C 
and 21.8°C respectively in the same period of six 
hours and fifty minutes. This fault, in a smaller 
degree, was also found in the Sta-Rite bottles. 
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The following listings are based upon tests con- 
ducted by CR in its own laboratory, on three one- 
pint bottles of each brand. Each bottle was first 
filled with boiling water and temperature readings 
of the contents were taken at regular intervals. Ice 
water was then used and again temperature mea- 
surements were made. The entire test was carried 
out twice to eliminate the effect of any accidental 
variations. From the resulting figures the heat lost 
or gained per hour by the contents of each bottle 
was calculated. 

The bottles tested were bought on the open mar- 
ket; the prices shown are the actual prices paid in 
stores in New York City and vicinity. The weights 
given are those of the bottle when filled with water. 


A. Recommended 


Thermos (American Thermos Bottle Co., New York 
City) Sears, Roebuck & Co., $.98; R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York City, $.69. The more expen- 
sive bottle had a phenol-plastic cap instead of 
the metal top but appeared to be identical with 
the cheaper ones in other respects. Bottles proved 
consistently good. Weight when full, 1 Ib. 12 oz. 


American Maid (Montgomery Ward & Co., dis- 
tributor) $.79. Metal cap. Weight when full, 
1 Ib. 11 oz. 


B. Intermediate 


Sta-Rite (Sears, Roebuck & Co., distributor) $.79. 
Metal cap. This brand would have received an 
A rating were it not for the poor performance of 
one bottle. Weight when full, 1 Ib. 11 oz. 


Handy-Andy (Handy-Andy Specialty Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., distributor) $.95. Phe- 
nol-plastic cap. Weight when full, 1 Ib. 12 oz. 


C. Not Recommended 


Stanley (Stanley Insulating Co., Great Barrington, 
Mass.) R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, $3.37. 
Bottle “guaranteed unbreakable.’”’ Metal cap. 
Large variations of heat loss or gain, between 
bottles. Weight when full, 3 lbs. 3 oz. 


The above tests were carried on by engineer Rich- 
ard Li under the supervision of an engineer-physi- 
cist. Report by Charles Lack. 
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; Signs and Portents 
y A Goop businessman expects to get returns on conference [The Boston Conference on Retail 
Last month we called attention to Distribution] predicted. Buying, they believe, 


money invested. 
the fortunate coincidence that a study of bran paid 
for by Kellogg Company happened to turn out 
favorably. Here is a case where the reverse hap- 
pened: 

I am working for my degree in the Dept. of 
at the University of You may 
recall that we had a grant from a large yeast 
corporation for research, but when consistent 
negative results were reported, the grant was 
withdrawn. (a letter from a CR subscriber) 
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, ee It May even pay to be “ethical” when you're going 
to call again on the same customer. 


This writer [a sales manager] states that 18 
years experience in active selling on the road has 
convinced him that ‘friendly selling’ is the only 
kind of successful selling. High pressure sales- 
manship, it was pointed out, probably has its place 
in selling some lines, but not in instances where 
it is necessary to call on the trade often. [Italics 
ours—CR ] (Domestic Commerce, February 
10, 1933) 
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Wuen, in Handbook of Buying 1.44 issued De- 
cember 1931, CR suggested the substitution of pre- 
cipitated chalk, soda, and flavoring as a dentifrice, 
several subscribers criticized us for devoting space 
to absurdly unimportant ways to save money. We 
find, however, as the depression continues, that 
others have come to share our ideas of a wise fru- 
gality. 


Dr. U. Garfield Rickert, Professor of Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, and Hygiene, came to the 
aid of students whose toothpaste tube has gone 
flat, and whose budget is a match for it. ‘Uni- 
versity students have no reason to neglect their 
teeth because of bank holidays and curtailed 
allowances,’ says the Doctor. Then, without the 
help of Amos and Andy, or the personal endorse- 
ment of motion picture stars, he came right out 
with it. ‘A mixture of a good grade of coarse 
common salt and bicarbonate of soda (baking 
soda )—flavor may be added if desired.’ And a 
year’s supply may be purchased for thirteen cents. 
If it needs a name, Depression Tooth Paste is 
just a suggestion. (Michigan Alumnus, March 
18, 1933) 


» 





THERE Is rapidly growing in the minds of nr er- 
chants, manufacturers, advertisers, and others an 
uneasy suspicion that their prospective customer- 
victims no longer believe the ballyhoo handed out 
to them: 

Having been stung and gypped on purchases of 
every class of merchandise during 1931 and 1932, 
next year’s buyers are going to be the most wary 
of recent times, executives and professors at the 
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will become more of a studied science than ever 
before. Superlative adjectives have not only 
spent their force, but are now creating suspicion. 
Present-day purchasers are from Missouri; they 
want facts; and demand to be shown how and 
why the products offered to them are worth the 
money asked ... sales executives who have 
taken for granted the idea that women aren’t in- 
terested in things mechanical are being forced to 
revise that opinion nowadays. Learning what 
makes the wheels go ‘round may be a painful 
process for the purchasing sex, but they would 
rather endure the pain of study than the humilia- 
tion and grief of having been cheated. (Elec- 
tric Refrigeration News, September 28, 1932) 





AGAIN our educational institutions and teachers 
give aid to the businessman: 


Immediate creation of The Mayonnaise Insti- 
tute, with headquarters at 114 East 32nd Street, 
New York City, in which the mayonnaise indus- 
try’s research and educational work will be cen- 
tered, was announced at the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Mayonnaise Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago . . . Educational work of 
the Institute will be conducted through member 
advertising, and in direct contact with colleges 
and universities, agricultural extension depart- 
ments, home economic heads of allied industries, 
lecturers and home demonstration agents. [The 
last-named are government employes. Italics ours 
—CR] (The Canning Trade, January 20, 
1933) 





TuIs 1s plain speaking with no ambiguities about 
the function and aims of advertising: 


True, advertising is an art. But it is not a 
noble art. 

It is an extremely mercenary art, whose chief 
business is the extraction of money from the 
pockets of those who have money... . 

The Barnums of advertising—I think ‘racke- 
teers’ is too unjust—know their psychology. Their 
contempt for the human race is kindly because it 
is informed and educated. 

They are quite inclined to agree with Lincoln. 
They know they can’t fool all of the people all 
of the time. 

But they are not trying to fool all of the people. 
Their aim is to fool some of the people. . . 

Advertising has only one mission, and that is, 
profit to the business which pays for advertising 
space or time, 

Advertising has no mission to ‘reform’ busi- 
ness any more than a butler has a mission to 
reform his master. (“Must Advertising Wear 
a Halo?” by J. P. Derum, in the trade journal 
Advertising & Selling, September 15, 1932) 
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